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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Body and Mind: A History and a Defense of Animism. By William 
McDougall. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1911. — 
pp. xix, 384. 

Among certain philosophers the temptation has been strong to 
treat slightingly the problem of the interrelation of mind and 
body, by declaring that these offer no problem, since body and mind 
are but one and the same reality differently viewed. Among certain 
psychologists also the temptation has been almost as strong to slight 
the problem, but in a different way. The question has been answered, 
but upon a priori grounds and not by a careful examination of facts 
in detail. And by adopting parallelism, all vitality to the relation 
of mind and body has been denied. 

Mr. McDougall follows neither of these courses. He bears in 
mind a wealth of detailed observation, and would have theory wait 
upon experience. The observed facts, he believes, speak against 
parallelism and for interaction of mind and body. And mind and 
body are different enough, yet not too different, to make such inter- 
action real. 

But behind the question of the relation of mental and physical 
phenomena is that of the nature of mental action. The author believes 
that the facts all point to something more compact and stable than 
the mere stream of psychic phenomena; these are but the movements 
and expression of the soul. But the course of the argument should 
be given somewhat more fully, although its force can hardly appear 
where the supporting evidence must be omitted. 

A considerable portion of the volume has to do with the history of 
animism. Features of savage belief in the soul are presented, and 
thereafter an account of the conceptions of the soul as it is represented 
in the critical thought of Greece, in the speculation of the Middle Age 
and the Rennaissance, and through modern European philosophy to 
the present day. This exposition, while useful, is — until modern 
times are dealt with — drawn almost wholly from secondary sources. 

The decline of belief in the soul among the critical of our day, the 
author attributes to several causes, among which the following are 
prominent. The long and futile search during many centuries for 
the seat of the soul closes in the discovery that mental functions have 
a scattered localization in the brain. Observations upon reflex action 
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suggest that all cerebral action is reflex in type; and with a process 
absolutely continuous from sensory to motor nerves, no soul-action 
is needed to bind the two processes together. And to the same end 
works the psychology built upon association, which describes the mind 
as a complex of sensations and copies of sensations, until, as a result, 
the soul as an active source and bond has disappeared. Finally, in 
the theory of Darwin, especially as it is developed by the neo-Dar- 
winians, natural selection is made to explain what had hitherto been 
ascribed to purpose, and mind ceases to have any causal office in 
evolution. 

Now leaving aside crass materialism, which is unpalatable to the 
thoughtful of our day, we must accept (so the author contends) either 
animism or parallelism in one of its many forms — epiphenomenalism, 
panpsychism, or psychic monism, and the double-aspect theory. 
On the other hand the objections to animism are far less cogent than 
at first appears. Let me attempt to give some of the more important 
portions of his treatment here. It will be seen at once that the center 
of attention is now upon the doctrine of interaction, rather than upon 
animism pure and simple. 

The objection to interaction, that it is inconceivable between proc- 
esses so radically unlike as are the physical and the mental, is met 
by the argument so forcibly used by Lotze that every form of inter- 
action, even between things physical, is absolutely unintelligible to 
us, is inconceivable. The more recent objection, that the admission 
of an influence of mind upon body would be opposed to the principle 
that the energy of the physical universe is a constant quantity, is 
met by showing that such mental influence would not necessarily 
involve an addition to the energy of the physical world. And farther, 
from actual observation the evidence is by no means strong that the 
principle of the conservation of energy holds in the organic realm. 
Were we inclined to suppose that psychic action upon the physical 
takes the form of minute increments of energy upon the physical side, 
our experimental tests are by no means so delicate as to exclude the 
possibility of such increments. Yet the whole embarrassment is 
greatly lessened when we remind ourselves that the process here is 
not properly represented by a chain, where the series of physical links 
ends and after an utter gap is renewed, the gap being filled with psychic 
links. The rather, since every event has a group of many causes, 
we need suppose no discontinuity whatever in the physical process, 
but simply the participation of the psychic in this group of causes; 
the psychic has merely contributed but not interrupted. The image 
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of single successive links in a chain, where at any cross-section we can 
find but one link — either a link wholly mental or a link wholly physical, 
— should be replaced by the image of links complexly interconnected, 
as in chain armor, where links of one character do not exclude the 
possibility of a different kind of link in the very same cross-section. 
For the soul, to use Lotze's expression, is where it acts; and for it to 
act, and therefore to be, in separate regions of the brain at once, does 
not after all belie its unitary nature. 

In the idea of mind active and causative in the physical world as 
well as in its own particular sphere, there inhere no insuperable dif- 
ficulties. On the other hand this idea is demanded because of the 
impossibility of explaining in any other way the occurrences of living 
nature. A purely mechanical theory of physiological processes proves 
quite inadequate — especially of such processes as those connected with 
the growth of the single cell into a mature animal body, with the 
potential presence in that cell of all those inherited traits which later 
become actual. The behavior of the embryo under experiment, as 
well as the facts of regeneration of parts destroyed — such things 
strain to the breaking point our purely mechanical modes of explana- 
tion. In the living body there are ways of behavior that do not seem 
mere extensions and complications of what we observe in the inorganic 
world; the trend of energy which in inorganic nature is toward more 
stable, more ' degraded ' forms, is resisted and reversed in the animate 
world. 

Continuing his criticism of a mechanistic biology, the author con- 
tends that only mental action of some kind can account for the facts 
of evolution. Behind natural selection there is assumed to be a 
struggle for existence, a desire and a will to live, which is mental. 
And in the introduction of that 'organic selection' urged by Baldwin 
and by Morgan, there is openly recognized a mental influence at work 
in the higher reaches of evolution. 

Nor do mechanical principles provide a reasonable explanation of 
animal and human behavior. In its higher forms, behavior is a 
response not so much to the bare and literal impressions of sense as to 
the meaning of the impressions. Pleasures and pains, for instance, 
frequently spring from sights that, as mere sensations, are quite in- 
different, but which are freighted with significance. Meaning, indeed, 
is the very web of the more developed mental world, and meaning 
cannot adequately be translated into physical terms or into terms 
of mere association, which has been the great resource of mechanists. 
There is in true consciousness a unity entirely lacking in mere associ- 
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ation and in those processes of the brain that are supposed to run 
parallel to the acts of consciousness. For the brain-processes 'cor- 
responding' to our unitary consciousness occur in more or less dis- 
jointed portions of the brain. 

The association-psychology is at a loss, not only in the presence of 
'meaning,' but also in the presence of many of the phenomena of 
pleasure and displeasure and of memory. Evidence is tellingly arrayed 
to show that in reminiscence the mind obeys a very different law 
from that which operates in mere habit and association, to which many 
would reduce memory. Moreover, in the phenomena of telepathy, 
which McDougall considers established, and in certain of the more 
striking and exceptional instances of mental control of bodily states, 
and in those strangely accurate estimates of time by the hypnotized, 
the hope seems slight indeed of finding mechanical causes alone at 
work. 

Toward the close of the volume, the author makes more definite 
the conception of the soul which he regards as reasonable. Negatively, 
the soul is not extended, not ponderable; nor is it substance, in the 
sense of something distinct from its attributes. On the contrary, 
the soul is the sum and system of certain attributes, namely, "of 
enduring capacities for thoughts, feelings, and efforts of determinate 
kinds." A soul is "a being that possesses, or is, the sum of definite 
capacities for psychic activity and psycho-physical interaction," 
of which the most fundamental are: the capacity of producing sensation 
in response to certain physical stimuli; the capacity of giving meaning 
to certain sensation complexes; the capacity of responding to sensa- 
tions and meanings with feelings and conation; the capacity of reacting 
upon brain-processes so as "to modify their course in a way which we 
cannot clearly define, but which we may provisionally conceive as a 
process of guidance by which streams of nervous energy may be 
concentrated in a way that antagonizes the tendency of all physical 
energy to dissipation and degradation." So far as we know, these 
capacities of the soul become realized only in conjunction with some 
bodily organism. And while the soul is not a compound either of mind 
stuff or of lower souls, yet it somehow may come into possession, 
perhaps in quasi-telepathic manner, of the activities of other souls. 

The thought of multi-personality, which in the reader's mind all 
the while casts a doubting glance upon McDougall's idea that the 
soul is unitary, the author finally confronts, interpreting the phe- 
nomena in two ways. In certain cases, of which Dr. Prince's Miss 
Beauchamp furnishes the best example, the subordinate conscious 
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activities are "activities of an independent synthetic center, a nu- 
merically distinct psychic being." In other cases, the subordinate 
'personality' is really nothing but an automatic functioning of parts 
of the organism. That is, if I do not mistake the author, some 
multi-personal phenomena indicate that one body may be the habitat 
of two or more souls; while certain other 'multi-personal' phenomena 
are mistakenly so regarded: what seems to be the manifestation of 
another soul is a simulation, due to elaborate physical acts that have 
become automatic. 

Behind this mere echo which I have attempted of the author's 
thought, there is evident on the one hand a strong influence of Lotze 
and of Leibniz; while in the more strictly biological chapters there 
runs as an important strain the vitalistic idea, for which Driesch is 
to-day protagonist. The strength of the book lies in its richness of 
presentation; it does not pin its faith to some narrow thread of rea- 
soning, as though it would demonstrate a proposition in geometry. 
The intellectual motives for the author's conclusion are many, working 
cumulatively, and he trusts to empirical evidence rather than to meta- 
physical proof. For him the outcome is, as I have indicated, that the 
mind, while complex, is a unit and not an aggregation or composition. 
It is not a mere sum of phenomena; it is these phenomena together 
with their hidden source which is a system of dispositions and capa- 
bilities. In it lie powers active and powers latent; it guides, controls, 
upbuilds its more immediate physical habitation. In the marshalling 
of fact and consideration by an author familiar with empirical psy- 
chology and with physiology and biology, the book possesses a unique 
interest and strength. 

If one were to speak of the less convincing features of a book for 
whose skill and power the dominant feeling must be high appreciation, 
the query might be raised whether there is so direct and intimate a 
relation as the author holds between the existence of the soul and the 
idea of psycho-physical interaction. That the phenomena of mind 
are inexplicable without an immaterial something lying unobserved 
within and behind each consciousness, — this idea is essential to the 
author's argument; but such a thought is quite overshadowed by the 
argument against parallelism and in favor of interaction. Now the 
proof of interaction, I believe, is not vital to establishing the existence 
of the soul; at least it is not logically vital. For the changes of our 
conscious life might be a welling-up from immaterial depths, and yet 
in all logical consistency effect nothing save in the psychic realm. 
Over in the physical order, these psychic movements might, as the 
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parallelist holds, be ineffectual, although fully reflected and represented 
there at every instant. While the evidence in favor of interaction 
to the reviewer's mind is strong and daily strengthening, and while 
the- establishment of interaction is doubtless emotionally important 
for animism, yet the soul-theory does not seem logically to require 
this. Nor, on the other hand, does interaction, once proven, carry 
with it the existence of the soul. In a system where all is flux and 
composition and mere appearance, there might nevertheless be a 
direct intercourse of mental phenomena with physical, a causation 
over the border. 

But conviction does not always go by strict logic; and McDougall 
is tactically right in regarding interaction as an important part of the 
soul-theory, even though he may perhaps have given it undue im- 
portance. We are so constituted that the belief will more readily 
come if we see that mental things are not inefficient in the body and 
should be given a greater prominence even in physical theory. If the 
mind plays an active part in physical nature, then we are encouraged 
to do still farther justice to mental phenomena, not leaving them 
hanging in mid-air as mere phenomena, nor explaining them by matter 
which they independently influence, but assigning them to an under- 
lying reality having a nature especially fitted to account for them. 
We become more tolerant of the idea of the soul as we see some scope 
and scientific use for it, as we become aware that it will assist us over 
intellectual difficulties rather than increase them. 

In his effort to show that psychic factors must be assumed as part 
of the cause of certain physical events, the author has perhaps at times 
been precipitate. He has, I believe, made out a strong case for the 
non-mechanical character of much that goes on in living nature. 
But in arguing that the unity of consciousness has no brain-process 
that can serve as its correlate he is possibly over-confident. It is 
true that any such unity as the various brain-processes display is 
never precisely the same as the unity of our mental processes. But 
this hardly touches the core of the parallelisms theory. What paral- 
lelism requires is not similarity between brain-process and mind-process, 
but mere correlation or correspondence. In the American flag, for 
instance, the stars stand for the several states, and the presence of 
these stars in a common ' field ' represents the embracing unity of the 
federal power. To this extent there is parallelism, although a bare 
spatial juxtaposition upon a ground of uniform blue is totally unlike 
the social and political unity of purpose which is the national bond. 
But the one is a symbol or parallel of the other, and by the changes in 
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the symbol — by the addition of stars upon the erection of new states, 
— the correspondence remains fairly adequate. So elastic a theory 
as that of parallelism, changing its form with almost every exposition, 
really requires nothing more, I imagine, than such distant correspond- 
ence between physical and psychic. To take a specific instance, the 
qualitative differences in color sensation find a satisfactory 'parallel' 
in the quantitative and local differences of the neural process, even 
though a change of quality is radically unlike a difference of quantity or 
of position. And, futhermore, McDougall seems at times inclined 
to over-state the degree of opposition between neural and psychic. 
In contrasting the unity of consciousness with the separateness of 
brain-processes, he seems to me to heighten the mental unity and 
depress the neural interconnection beyond what the facts themselves 
fairly viewed would warrant. 

McDougall accepts the objective validity of the principle of causa- 
tion, as against Kantian and other supporters of the purely phe- 
nomenal view; for only by its acceptance, he believes, can we escape 
solipsism. The mora! escape which Kant offers, seems to McDougall 
unavailing and due to Kant's profound ignorance of human nature. 
But while the precise form of the argument may be unsatisfactory, 
Kant was moving in a deeply true direction. The real basis for the 
conviction that there are other minds than mine, is not the belief in 
the objective validity of causation, as McDougall holds, but rather 
the inexorable compulsion of social feeling insisting on the worth 
and reality of companionship. Only when we attempt to state and 
justify this conviction according to the usual scientific postulates 
does the principle of causation seem the bridge by which I may pass 
from my own mind to others'. 

In the historical account of animism more might have been made of 
the frequent savage belief that in a single person there are many 
souls. McDougall dwells upon the belief in a single ghost-soul, 
and has but a passing statement that "some savages, for example, 
agree with certain philosophers of classical antiquity in assigning to 
each man two, three, or even four souls of different functions." He 
might have gone farther than this; for the Caribs believed that each 
man had seven souls, the men of Borneo that each had an indefi- 
nite number, while the Laos put the number as high as thirty! His 
account, moreover, might well have made use of the wealth of material 
now available to the English reader for the study of cultured Oriental 
thought. Among minor slips, our E. B. McGilvary is given the title 
of " Miss." 
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But in considering a book of such sterling qualities it is more fitting 
that the final word should be upon its virtues, which overshadow all 
defects. The volume is conceived in a large way, and its plan is 
carried through with learning and with sharp and forceful reasoning. 
The entire discussion furthers the great idea of the soul's existence, 
and helps to make the denial of the mind's efficiency in the physical 
world seem a high-handed attempt to limit its causal action, not in 
the interest of a broad empiricism, but under the influence of a pro- 
gramme set by those narrowly interested first and foremost in physical 
science. The book thus takes a welcome part in that wide movement 
of our day toward a science less cumbered by a priori restrictions, 
a science in which the importance of the mind itself is not minimized 
when forming our critical view of the world. 

George M. Stratton. 
The University of California. 

Kant und Marx. Ein Beitrag zur Philosophic des Sozialismus. Von 

Karl Vorlander. Tubingen, Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, 191 1. — 

pp. vii, 393. 
Marx und Hegel. Von Johann Plenge. Tubingen, Verlag der H. 

Laupp'schen Buchhandlung, 191 1. — pp. 184. 

Socialism in Germany undoubtedly grew up first in the soil of ideal- 
ism, and no later attempts at transplantation can alter the facts. 
This is recognized by both the writers whose work is before us. Both 
maintain that the soil of idealism is its proper and congenial home, 
though whether indeed the leaves of the growing tree are for the 
healing of the nations is a matter on which they would probably 
disagree. But on the historical question there is no difference. By 
widely different methods, Herr Vorlander by comparative and com- 
prehensive study of socialistic thought, Dr. Plenge by a psycho- 
logical study of the central personality of Karl Marx, they both 
bring forward new evidence of the essential indebtedness of socialism 
to idealistic philosophy. 

Can Kant himself be called in any sense a socialist — not the tran- 
scendental philosopher of the critiques, but the shrewd and practical 
man of the world of the Rechtslehre and still more of such minor 
writings as the Ideen zur einer allgemeinen Geschichte and Zum ewigen 
Frieden? This is Herr Vorlander's first question. Of the answer 
to it there can be no doubt. We may say broadly that Kant's 
political writings are animated by a two-fold spirit, on one side the 
republican spirit with its ideal of freedom and self-government, the 
individualism that makes every rational being an end to himself 



